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and little news was to be found in them on any subject but
politics. They had small circulations and were addressed to an
educated and serious public. Other classes did not read daily
papers at all, though in 1880 a little weekly paper called Tit-bits
was started for their benefit. Later on an Irishman named
Harmsworth, an assistant of the editor of Tit-bits,, realized the
possibilities of a 'Tit-bitized' daily paper. After experimenting
with the Evening News he started the Daily Mail in 1896. The
result was prodigious. In three years' time it had a circulation
of half a million, twice that of any other daily paper. In due
course he became Lord NorthclnTe and his brother, who was
his business manager, became Lord Rothermere. In 1904 he
started the Daily Mirror, primarily intended, as it name perhaps
implies, for women. A rival firm launched the Daily Express
and the Daily Sketch. What was more serious was that most of
the older newspapers found that they must adopt the new
methods if they were to keep alive, for Harmsworth is said to
have realized that what was most acceptable in the kitchen would
find a welcome in the drawing-room as well. In 1908 he actually
purchased The Times., the leading newspaper of the world. He
was wise enough not to turn it into another Daily Maili in many
respects he did it a lot of good by making it more readable and
reducing its price, but it was a misfortune that, during the first
great war, the leading newspaper of the country was the mouth-
piece of an impulsive millionaire, whose genius ran more to
salesmanship than to statesmanship. Shortly after the war The
Times passed into other and steadier hands.

The general result of the Harmsworth revolution, as it may be
called, is that to-day there are far more newspaper readers but
far fewer newspapers, and most of them, both London and
provincial papers, are the property of a small number of very
wealthy firms.

Religion. While people read their newspapers more, they read
their Bibles less. There was a great decline in church-going.
But one type of churchmanship developed an ever-increasing
vigour. These were the Anglo-Catholics, who traced descent
from the 'Oxford Movement' of the early years of Victoria's
reign. The Anglo-Catholics made real headway in slum districts
of big towns, tutherto almost untouched by religion. The